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If you want a better figure— 
better figure on a MABS. 
Satin lastex print two piece 
swim suit. One from a collec- 
tion of California designed suits 
in Myers Sportswear Shop 13.95 


Sand Shoes $2.95 
“Hair Dry” cap 89c 
Catalina Beach Towel $4.95 


MYERS DERARTMENT STORE 


45 YEARS IN WHITTIER 
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Editorializing . . . 


This is a picture of an artist 
drawing a self-portrait of an artist 
drawing a self-portrait— and so 
forth. All the people mentioned 
boil down to Dave Jaquith, who is 
The Pictorial’s staff artist. Dave 
has divided his 24 years between 
Newberg, Ore., and Whittier. He 
studied commercial and advertising 
design at The Art Center School 
and the California School of Art in 
Los Angeles. 
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In the picture of our photo- 
graphic director (above), John Cox 
cheerfully poses to show the hard 
life photographers lead. Another 
local photographer saw them and 
asked, ‘How can he possibly travel 
so lightly-equipped?” 
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“Whittier’s uninterrupted growth 
and substantial prosperity complete- 
ly refutes the prevailing notion that 
a saloon is necessary to the upbuild- 
ing of a city. It has been saloon- 
less from the very beginning. I am 
told that a visitor observing this de- 
ficiency, asserted that he would 
show the people of Whittier how to 
run a saloon. So he opened one, 
but the best citizens, unconvinced 
that it was a requisite of civiliza- 
tion, tore it down and permitted the 
intruder to leave town under prom- 
ise not to return. So much for run- 
ning a gin mill in a Quaker city. 
But the question is, did the city lan- 
guish and die for lack of this sup- 
posed adjunct of city building? Let 
statistics answer.” 

These stirring words were not 
spoken during our recent city coun- 
cil campaign when slogans such as 
“Keep Whittier a Clean Town” 
were used with telling effect. They 
‘were written by M. G. McCaslin, 
who, before coming to Whittier, re- 
ceived 27,000 votes as the prohibi- 
tion nominee for Secretary of State 
in Illinois is 1892. 

Mr. McCaslin clinched his point 
with figures showing that Whittier 
grew from.a hamlet of 600 in 1889 
to a town of 6,000 in 1909 — all 
without benefit of spirits. If he 


were living today to see how terri- 
fyingly the city has grown, he might 
even prescribe moderate chug-a-lugs 
to stunt our growth. 


Roger. Saville (above) is the win- 
ner of The Pictorial’s first weekly 
contest for newsboys selling the 
greatest number of magazines.. A 
7th- grader at Jonathan Bailey 
school, 12-year-old Roger is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. Keith Saville. 
His father is an executive of the 
Bankers Life Co. of America. In 
addition to being good at selling Pic- 
torials at the post office, Roger plays 
a wicked trumpet. 


You can best express your appreciation for 
THe Wuittier Picroriat by patronizing the 
advertisers who have made its publication pos- 
sible. 
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— Dear Svoutt 


(Ed. note: Newcomers to Whit- 
tier invariably tell all about the 
city in letters to people in their 
former home towns. As _ recent 
arrivals, they are often poorly in- 
formed. Yet, because they are new 
here, they sometimes have a fresh 
point of view lacking among long- 
time residents. What follows be- 
low is one of those letters. It is 
written to Everett A. Bauman, a 
friend of The Pictorial’s editor and 
an American foreign correspondent 
in Latin America.) 


Dear Everett, 

You wanted to know what kind 
of a place Whittier is. It’s com- 
plex enough so that I can’t tell you 
in a single phrase, though I’ve 
heard people say, “Whittier is a 
small town with long pants on.” 
Most persons I've talked to agree 
that Whittier is different, but they 
can’t always figure out why. 


My own conclusion (and since 
I've been here only three and a 
half months, it can’t be very 
sound) is that Whittier is a com- 
munity with a half-century tradi- 
tion of homogeneity that is gradu- 
ally vanishing. Now, I looked 
that word up before using it and 
the dictionary definition is ‘‘simi- 
larity of kind.” 

é It Just Growed 

In this city’s case, the similarity 
refers to the people who founded 
it. They had common interests 
and a common purpose. They 
were a small group of Middle 
Western Quakers who came here 
in 1887 to build a town according 
to their own ideas. They suc- 


‘ceeded, but they had no way of 


knowing that it would grow into 
a city of 25,000 in the midst of a 
trading area of 50,000 people. 


Interestingly enough, they arriv- . 


ed at the height of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s greatest real estate boom. 
Something of the same sort is hap- 
pening to us now and it is making 
great changes in what used to be 
a quiet Quaker community. You 
have to know a little of Whittier’s. 
history, though, to understand the 
significance of this transition. 
No Injuns, But .. . 

The Quakers weren't covered 
wagon pioneers — they arrived by 
train—but they suffered hardships 
almost comparable to Apache ar- 
rows. Trouble was the boom col- 
lapsed the year they got here. If 
many of them hadn't obtained 
work building a new state correc- 
tional school here, some might 
have starved or been forced to pull 
out. 

At first Whittierites grew pea- 
nuts or did almost anything to ex- 
ist. Then, using irrigated land, 
they planted thousands of acres to 
citrus. Walnuts and avocados 
were successfully cultivated. Oil 
fields were brought in so fast that 
some orchard growers found them- 
selves producing crude. 

Attracted by the uncompromis- 


ing moral code of the Quakers, 
members of other church groups 
came to Whittier. The city thus 
became known as a _ conservative 
“church town” and, as far as I can 
tell, still is. This is one of the 
factors that has made Whittier 


_ different” and my impression is 


that it is a pleasant difference. 
Children Abundant 


The strong religious tone was 
paralleled by a vigorous interest in 
education. Soon after their arriv- 
al, the early settlers founded an 
academy that was the forerunner 
of Wisttier College. They were 
quick to build ‘schools and, as the 
population increased, found this an 


endless task. After six decades 
Whittier is still at it. One ele- 
mentary school district has imme- 
diate plans to build 1000% more 
classrooms than presently exist. 

Through the years, Whittierites 
have found land to be their most 
valuable asset. Its subdivision 
meant that new residents flocked 
to this area. A majority of them 
worked in Los Angeles so the city 
today is made up of breadwinners 
who earn their money elsewhere 
and spend it here. 

“Pay for It Like Rent!” 

The dominant note in Whittier'’s 
current history is that, for better 
or worse, the city is a focal point 
for part of the country’s most fren- 
zied building activity. In the flat- 
lands below the Puente hills, mass- 
produced houses spring up at a 
frightening rate. It is not uncom- 
mon for a builder to announce 
completion of a 1000-home subdi- 


The Friendly City 


BEST FIT FORWARD 
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vision. Signs everywhere urge 
home-seekers to move into $9,000 
houses without down payments 
and take 30 years to pay at the 
rate of $45 per month. 

Los Angeles apparently has di- 
gested its own living space thor- 
oughly enough so that the region 
centering on Whittier is absorbing 
some of the overflow. Our outly- 
ing areas provide space for large 
housing projects within striking 
distance of Whittier stores and 
highways into metropolitan indus- 
trial zones. 

Go ’Way, L. A. 

That’s splendid, except that lots 
of Whittierites would just as soon 
see Los Angeles expand in some 


Don Kracke 


other direction. You might say 
that’s resisting progress, but people 
here know that the Whittier of 
yore was a good place in which to 
live. They aren't so sure about 
the new Whittier. 

One result of the influx of new- 
comers through the years has been 
a certain antagonism between 
those already here andthe recent 
arrivals. J can only guess that 
this feeling had its inception in the 
Thirties when groups of depres- 
sion-ridden migrants settled in 
shacks and trailers in what used to 
be an entirely rural area south of 
town. They were scorned by 
many Whittierites and their chil- 
dren attending Whittier schools 
bore the brunt of the antipathy. 

Is Whittier Untractable? 

However, the newcomers of to- 
day are fleeing city apartment 
houses rather than a depression. 
On arriving here, I heard that 
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‘tions in the Whittier area. 


some of the city Whittierites ferv- 
ently wished the tract population 
had settled elsewhere. I heard that 
tract homeowners complained of 
the standoffishness of the oldtimers. 

In February, when a vital sewer 


‘bond issue was before the voters, 


the local semi-weekly newspaper's 
editor wrote, “The thing that keeps 
the pro-bond issue people awake 
nights is the fever-pitched hatred 
some people in those outlying areas 
have for Whittier I don’t 
know why that is.” 

Neither do I. In the course of 
a reader acceptance survey, I en- 
countered the same attitude — one 
of extreme bitterness toward Whit- 
tier. The tract dwellers were 
about as loyal to Whittier as they 
would be to a motel. 


A Joiners’ Town 

One cause may be that many 
new residents are commuters who 
eat and sleep here, and work and 
play somewhere else. They ap- 
parently lack the time or inclina- 
tion to enter into Whittier’s fabu- 
Jous organizational whirl. I once 
listed over 125 social, civic, pro- 
fessional and fraternal organiza- 
Name 
an organization and there's a chap- 
ter in Whittier. And they're not 
hard to join. 

Aside from real estate, oil and 
dwindling citrus groves, Whittier’s 
economy is dependent on the vag- 
aries of the metropolitan economy. 
There isn’t much industry here, so 
homeowners have had to bear a 
larger-than-usual share of the tax 
burden. Practical effect of this is. 
that the “citizen and taxpayer’ is 
almost a martyr in the eyes of 
many. Reaction against high taxes 
is always a factor in the outcome 
of local elections, 

Because civic leaders fear Whit- 
tier’s dependence on Los Angeles 
for jobs, some efforts are being 
made to make the city more de- 
pression-proof by attracting new 
industries. 

Realtors Galore 

I don’t know much about local 
politics except that the city is a 
G. O. P. stronghold.and that Re- 
publicans dwindle in number in 
proportion to’their distance from 
Whittier. The city is governed 
by a five-man council made up of 
a retired funeral director, an en- 
gineer and three real estate men. 
The preponderance of realtors is 
not surprising when you consider 
that there are 127 of them listed 
in the local classified telephone di- 
rectory. 

The city is administered by a 
city manager, a bright young man 
damned by some and praised by 
many. 

Some of Whittier’s tangible at- 
tractions are a fine municipal hos- 
pital given as a memorial to Simon 
J. Murphy, the man who first made 
irrigation water available for cit- 
rus here; a municipal water sys- 
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1s there a definite antagonism be- 
tween the new residents of Whit- 
tier’s outlying areas: and the ‘‘old- 
timers’ in the town itself? 

Many of the newer residents say 
that there is and that it is the faulc 
of those who were already heze 
when they came. The established 
Whittierites, on the other hand, are 
reluctant to conecde that Whittier 
is not living up to its much-vaunted 
reputation as “Ye Friendly Towne. 
Still, it is not uncommon for them to 
make some such nostalgic remark as 
this: 

“Whittier is certainly not the nice 
small town it used to be. I can re- 
member when I could go downtown 
and know personally almost every- 
one I would meet!” 

Conflict Is Damaging 

These two opposing views are not 
good for us as a community. Per- 
naps they can be resolved if an an- 
swer can be found to the question: 
“When is 4 newcomer no longer a 
newcomer but an established Whit- 
tierite?”’ 


stone, reverted to desert, barren and 
forgotten. 

But Whittier, the Quaker town, 
survived. When the boom was over, 
the people here did not move their 
houses to beat debts. They stayed, 
working to raise peanuts, do truck 
gardening, labor in a new cannery 
and build the new state school for 
boys and the Whittier Academy, 
forerunner of Whittier College. 
Some of the original promoters, too, 
stayed and helped the local people 
finance their homes and enterprises. 

That is the simple story of how 
the first newcomers became real 
Whittierites. They stayed. They 
remained loyal to Whittier through 
prosperity and adversity. 

Newcomers Always an Asset 

Since their time, newcomers have 
always been the lifeblood of the city. 
They have come steadily, some 
years in larger numbers than others, 
but always attracted by this area's 
climate, proximity to industrial cen- 
ters and its high moral standards. 


They have found that Whittier 


Vivian and Bill Weiler in Washington St. home. 


may not be a good place for immod- 
derate drinking, but it is a wonder- 
ful town in which to bring up chil- 


The first newcomers to Whittier 
were the Quakers who founded the 
town at the height of one of the 
greatest real estate booms in the his- 
tory of Southern California. It was 
then, in 1887, that pioneer Jonathan 
Bailey and his family settled in the 
old Vhomas ranch house that stiil 
stands on East Camilla St. Back of 
this real estate promotion was a 
group of Spring St. financiers in Los 
Angeles. 

In the first three months of 1887, 
the town sites of Whittier and 13 
other localities were surveyed and 
filed with Los Angeles County offi- 
cials. In that bbom year, lots in 
some of the town sites, including 
Whittier, sold for as high as $10,- 


Ope. Desert Wins Out 

But before the year's end, the 
bubble burst and many houses built 
on land purchased on credit were 
removed from the lots to avoid fore- 
closure. Some of the communities. 


such as Chicago Park and Glad- 


*—The Weilers are veteran Whittierites and 
Quakers who have tried to maintain their 
perspective on the astonishing transforma- 
tion of the city over the past decade or 
two. Jhis article presents some of thei 
observations. 
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dren. Not a mecca for gamblers 
and bookies, it nevertheless boasts 
peaceful tree-lined streets, libraries, 
schools, an art gallery and other at- 
tractions that make it an ideal home 
town. 

Newcomers Call the Turn 

So—when is a newcomer no long- 
er anewcomer? That depends both 
on him and on us. We can wel- 
come him with gifts and invitations, 
as do many of the merchants and 
churches. He can pay his gas and 
light bills, register to vote and join 
local clubs and churches. But the 
real transformation has to take place 
in the mind of the newcomer him- 
self. 

When he can show his cousin from 
Iowa around the town and tell him, 
“This is Whittier. They say that 
in ten years it will be the center for 
80,000 people. It is now our home 
tqgwn, —then the newcomer has be- 
come an established resident of 
Whittier. Then he can say with 
the rest of us, “Of all the places to 
live in the U.S.A., I'd rather live 
in Whittier.” 


“When Is A Newcomer No Longera Newcomer?” 


By Mr. and Mrs. William G. Weiler* 


This is where the longtime residents live. 


This is where many of the newcomers live. 


“Doan Evert, (continued) 


tem; a library donated by Andrew 
Carnegie; lots of parking meters 
and lots of people who detest them, 
and gas, light and telephone rates 
that are lower than they are in the 
parts of the country I’m familiar 
with. 
Bottles But No Bars 


Another more controversial at- 


traction is a ban on bars within 
the city limits, although there are 
liquor stores. 

In the 63 years since the city’s 
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founding, the old identity of pur- 
pose of the founders has been 
wrested asunder by a booming 
populace. Still, there's a possibil- 
ity that it is being replaced by a 
new common resolve among Whit- 
tierites: to keep the area decent, 
attractive, residential and, above 
all, a good place to bring up chil- 
dren. 

That's what I’ve learned about 
Whittier so far. Write me what 
you think about it. gatos, 


CHARLIE 
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Aerial photographer Mel Aldrich took this shot of the carnival on Sun- 


day, May 14. Pictorial’s sketch booth (against center field wall) attracted 
crowd, as did youth center’s dunking tank (last booth to right). 


‘Cosmic Winds’ Whistle 
Over York Field 


This is how midget planes appear in flight. Ed 
die Custer, pilot for Slick Airways, is at controls of 
nearest racer; Navion salesman John Paul Jones hand 
les farther ship. Aldrich made photograph from third 
craft—not a midget—piloted by Downey at 40-ft. dis 
tance. 
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The Youth Carnival is over but 
the cash remains—and that is what 


counts. 

Exactly how much profit the York 
Field midway made is not known 
at this writing. But whatever it 
was, Whittier’'s longed-for youth 
center made considerable headway. 
Many thousands of people who had 
never known ‘of the project learned 
about it through the carnival. 

And community interest—the kind 
that made the carnival possible— 
was the best dividend the center 
could earn. 

Leaden skies and cold evening 
winds kept lots of nickels and dimes 
at home that might have been spent: 
at the 80-odd carnival booths. One 
booth they consistently favored, 
however, was the ring toss estab- 
lishment sponsored by L. J. Mc- 
Cluney's Whittier Sheet Metal Co. 
An estimated 10,354 nickels —or 
$517.70—were invested in the inno- 
cent-appearing ring game. 

our professional artists — Mari- 
lyn Evenson, David Jaquith, Don 
Kracke and Fenner Stickney—man- 
ned The Pictorial’s 3-minute port- 
rait booth. They turned out a total 
of 183 sketches before throngs of 
spectators. 

Bob Downey, West Whittier 
paint store owner, thrilled crowds 
when he led the “Cosmic Winds” 
flight of three midqet racers over 
the field. The 515-lb. planes, own- 
ed by J. E. Smith, oil tool represent- 
ative, have only a 16-ft. wingspread 
and can reach 220 m.p.h. with an 
85-h.p. engine. 


_RANCHITO 
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Candid Carnival Scenes 


Rd. 


Dunking tank drew enthusiastic crowds. Attraction netted $17.50 when 
City Director Newt Robinson underwent triple dunk. 


SUN GROUP 

Printed drapery material, @ 
on or off the shoulder bra 

with shorts, 4.98. 


Circular skirt 
to match, 5.98 Greenleaf at Philadelphia 


f.. perfectly practical... 


Summer Shoes 
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~fttty, Whiter 


So artfully styled that the White Buckskin 


never comes in contact with the » spout 


“GOOD FOOTWEAR” 
) 116 E. Philadelphia 


This view was characteristic of penny-pitching emporiums. 
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Whittier’s colorful Art Fair is one 
of the features this city’s boosters 
can point to when they are praising 
the many advantages of living in 
Whittier. 

The fair is put on by the Whittier 
Art Association, a down-to-earth 
group of amateur and professional 
artists teamed up with around 150 
laymen who simply like to look at 
good pictures. Held out-of-doors in 
the yard behind the association S. 
Painter St. gallery, the fair this year 
gives Whittierites and vistors a 
demonstration of artists in action; 
painters working with oils and wa- 
tercolors, sculptors shaping forms in 
clay and wood and weavers fash- 
ioning brilliant-hued fabrics on hand 
looms. 

Clotheslines fluttering with gay- 
tinted paintings were strung across 
the yard and gave it the appearance 
of a Monday's washing done in 
Technicolor. 

Weaver Glenn Nelson attracted 
attention with his four-harness hand 
loom. On it he employs linens, 
wools, silks, chenilles and straw to 
weave a variety of materials to his 
own designs. 

The fair coincided with the asso- 
ciation’s semi-annual Member Show, 


a competition for prizes among 42. 


paintings and sculptured objects, 
and with its annual meeting at which 
local photographer Ralph Barton 
was named president. 

Purpose of the association is to 
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Elma Reynolds dees portrait in oils of George 


Local Public Likes Back; : 


mie 


Levering. 


give as many Whittierites as pos- 
sible opportunity to develop their 
own tastes in art. Members shy 
away from letting outsiders get the 
impression they are ‘arty’, fancy- 
talking or ‘intellectual’ artists. To 
the contrary, they stress a lively in- 
terchange of ideas among artists 
and laymen. The former benefit by 
being able to assess the impact of 
their work on the public, while the 
spectator-members gain through 
contacts with pictures and the peo- 
ple who create them. 


The active, painting members lis- 
ten attentively to the opinions of 
those who belong to the association 
($2 yearly dues) to look rather than 
to paint. All are willing to argue 
about what is and what is not art, 
and they figure that any visitor to 
the gallery has a right to be heard 
when he expresses likes,and dislikes 
on the works displayed there. 

Whittier’s art group is unique in 
that it owns—free and clear—the 
Painter St. gallery. It is the scene 
of member shows, exhibits such as 
a recent one of a collection of Nor- 
man Rockwell works, lectures and 
demonstrations. During the sum- 
mer, six weeks of children’s art 
classes are held, and the only cost 
is a 25-cent registration fee. 

A member is always present to 
answer questions when the gallery 
is open to the public Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Sundays. 
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Glenn Nelson watches Mrs. J. E. Reynolds (beneath hat) 
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sketch gallery from curb where she served as live ad for show. 


Sculptor Cloudsley French named 
this mask “My Wife’s Uncle.’ 
Wood was blackened with shoe pol- 
ish. Teeth are real; French’s broth- 
er-in-law is local dentist Dr. Max- 
well Flanders. 
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French carved this head from 
teak wood. He goes to great lengths 
to secure rare woods from abroad, 
and is currently working in Hawaii- 
an monkeypod wood. He is ento- 
mologist for county. 


th-Graders Frolic At Ist Formal Dance C 
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One of the fanciest dances ever 
seen in East Whittier took place 
earlier this month when graduating 
8th graders decided to have a final 
—but formal—fling before entering 
high school. 

Some 80 boys and girls put their 
elders to shame with the new steps 
they learned at dancing school. The 
girls looked sophisticated and colt- 
ish in the long dresses some of them 
wore for the first time. 

Parents were heard to comment 
that the boys were so neat, it was 
hard to recognize them. And the 
boys commented that parents staff- 
ing the buffet found it hard to resist 
a nibble now and then. 
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Smaller children’s chairs were pressed 
into use to seat voracious dancers. 


Barbara Marlatt, Marvin Graham: 
got rhythm. 


Arlene Edgbert, Richard Brewer 
formed fast-stepping couple. 
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Teacher Margery McDonald, a Glossy 8 x 10-inch photographs | shor 

popular partner, enjoys dance with of the pictures in this issue may be and 

Billy Eggertz. purchased at The Pictorial’s offices. aya 

They are $1 each. fou 

Conga line was fun. ak 
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¢ Oldtime Residents Mark Whittier’s 63rd Birthday 


—— 


CELEBRATING WHITTIER’S 
BIRTHDAY are these veteran city 
residents at the annual Founders’ 
Day picnic in Central Park May 11. 
Of several hundred oldtimers at- 
tending, 14 claimed residence here 
since the very beginning in 1887. 
Mrs. Mattie A. Gregg (above) 
came here in ’87 from Newberg, 
Ore. Her family first brought her 
west from Iowa in ’75. She at- 
tended Whittier Academy, which 
later became Whittier College. At 
80 her longevity formula is simply 
“make fun of life.” This she does 
well, and still drives her own car. 


Oldest person at festivities (right) 
was Mrs. Orden Dunn, 91, who 
came to Los Angeles from South 
Dakota 50 years ago. The mother 
of Whittier’s Mrs. Jack Swain, she 
scoffs at her years. “I can still cook 
a meal and do the washing,” she 
says. “There’s no reason to give 


There was plenty to eat and ap- 
petites were hearty (left). No one 
could remember how long picnics 


had been held. For more on picnic 
and past, turn the page. 


Stavii Cul TELEVISION 


Bx Olympic 


 Staxbite itfriMision 


Some sets have MANY of these features—Many sets have 
SOME of these features. 

But only OLYMPIC SUPER DE LUXE CHASSIS has 
ALL of these features! 


Straight AC Split Sound Circuit 
Turret-type Tuner 

Automatic Gain Control 
Frame-Lock Image Control 
High Fidelity FM Sound System 


Anti-Interference Traps 
Local-Long Distance Switch 
Phono Jack for Record Players 
Built-in Gyro-Tenna 

And Only Oympic is Tele-Tested 


And if you live in the ‘‘fringe-area’ and want tele- 
vision—the OLYMPIC can do it! Art Mayor of the 
Quaker City Television will be glad to take you and 
5 | show you where other sets of popular names have failed 
: and he has done it with the SUPER DX OLYMPIC .. . 
3 and the prices range from $169.95 to $449.95. For per- 
fect television from specialized engineering, come in and 

see how it can be done. 


uaker City Television 


309 South Greenleaf Ave. 
Whittier, California Phone 4-4363 
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Took Over 
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Methodist Church ye Odd Fellows Hall 


Philadelphia-Greenleaf intersection 


At 8 A. M. one bright morning in 1902, 27-year-old Walter Butler took 
up a position in the hills above Hadley St. and took the two pictures pieced 
together above. The exposure was F128. To the‘left, young Butler could 
see the two long hills and saddle of Catalina Island, while in the center of 
the panorama the Palos Verdes hills loomed closer. He stood not far 
above the city reservoir (right center), since filled in and used as a parking 
lot for Murphy Memorial Hospital. 

Butler had come to Whittier from Damascus, Ohio, in 1887. In 1902- 
he took up photography and has contributed many treasured pictures of 
Whittier’s early days to posterity. Now 75, he served as escrow officer 
in the Whittier National Trust and Savings Bank for 36 years and was 
city clerk for 12 years. 


From the collection of Walter Butler, this early photograph was not 
taken by him, hence time and occasion are uncertain. It is thought to be 
Founders’ Day picnic some time in 1905-10 period. Personages of inter- 
est are Nele Davis, prominent early settler (first white-bearded man at 
left); first citizen Jonathan Bailey (front, with hat on ground); David J. 
Wood, who laid out Central Park and father of Mattie Gregg whose pic- 
ture appears on previous page (white-bearded man in center, to left and 
behind man with straw hat in lap); Thomas Armstrong, pastor of First 
Friends Church (standing behind and slightly to right of Wood), and 
Henry Dorland, another first settler (seated behind man holding derby). 

Because of sprinkling of non-Whittierites and overly severe garb of 
some of women who may be visiting Quakers, Mrs. Gregg thinks group 
was photographed at Quaker annual meeting in early 1900s. 
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Hotel Greenleaf Bailey St. School te 


State School 


Photographer photographed: Walter Butler 
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MERCURY OWNERS... 


Our Greatest Boosters! 


a 


: we 
«4 | ite hear te 


Crem sme 


OUD By 


ROY McCARTNEY, newly elected president of 
the Whittier Lions Club, and proud owner of a 
Mercury, says, “Before buying any car, wouldn’t 
it be smart for you to drive a MERCURY? It is 
truly a proven economy car that is enjoying tre- 
mendous popularity.” 


Lincoln-Mercury Sales and Service 


URICH GIBBS MOTOR C0. 


101 E. Whittier Blvd. 


Phone OX 4-4645 


A Quality Home For 
A Family That Wants Perfection 


Conveniently located on a quiet tree-lined street. 1760 
square feet of quality construction in perfect condition. 
Seven rooms, 134 baths, 2 fireplaces, 75 foot frontage; 
truly a beautiful home! 


$21,500 


There is Only One Whittier 
Morris F. RICHARDSON 


REALTOR 


Whittier Multiple Listing Service 
OX 417-126 OX 449-264 
515 W. Philadelphia Street 


For seven and a half years Mar- 
jorie and Osmyn Stout (on cover) 
have been calling for square danc- 
ers in Southern California. As the 
revival in this form of dancing has 
gained impetus, the Stouts have 
spent fewer and fewer evenings at 


Here, the square is made up of 
Maxine and Doc Burroughs (fore- 
ground) and Mary and Tim Small- 
wood (background). The caller's 
chant for these steps goes, “With 
the inside out, the outside under . 
catch ’em in the middle and swing 
like thunder.” 
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“Everybody Swing and.. 
... Swing Like Thunder!” 


home. 

At a Y. M. C. A. group (above, 
left to right) Julie and Joe Burkett, 
Florence and Bill Hunt, Helene and 
Dean Ekdahl and Bernice and Ralph 
Veitch dance as Marjorie calls, 


\ 


“Swing, swing, everybody swing! 


The Stouts run square dances an 
average of six evenings weekly, so 
Marjorie has to take a nap every 
afternoon. When he is not presid- 
ing at square dances, Ozzie is dep- 
uty probation officer of Los Angeles 
County. 


Twins Of All Ages Seem 
To Like Whittier Life 


THE HUNT GIRLS: Mrs. Oliver Cash (left) and Mrs. George Hunni- 
cutt are the oldest twins in town. Now 73, they came to Whittier in 1894 
and their grandfather was first settler Jonathan Bailey (see page 12). Pic- 
tured at Founders’ Day picnic, their verdict on Whittier was, “We think 
it’s a grand place to live.” Mrs. Hunnicutt and her husband live in the old 
Thomas ranch-house on East Camilla St., Whittier’s oldest house. It had 
been standing for some time when the first Whittierites arrived in 1887. 


ey 
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id 
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THE KIRBY BOYS: Representing the younger generation of Whittier 
twins are (left to right, front row) Craig and Douglas Kirby. They are 
escorted by their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Kirby. The red-headed boys 
are 13 months old and weigh a total of 42 lbs. Father Kirby, a lumber 
company salesman, often confuses Douglas with Craig, but Mrs. Kirby 
never mistakes them. Potential parents of twins will want to know that 
there is no saving on strollers built for two: this double model costs $30, 
while a single costs $15. 

an 

pet PICTURES to the EDITOR? 

sid- The Pictorial welcomes con- possible, and full identification 
ep- tributed photographs from its of subject and photographer. 
les readers. Snapshots should be The Pictorial is glad to publish 


accompanied by negatives, if credit lines with these pictures. 


11518 E. Whittier Blvd. 


New Hampshire Rock Maple 
-- in Traditional Finish! 


Wing-back chairs in a variety of patterns and colors, 
by Sprague and Carlton, 37.50 
Chairside table, 27.75 
Cup and saucer rack, 17.95 
3 x 5 Oval braided rugs in a large 
selection of colors, 12.50 
Novelty pump-lamp with texture shade, $12.95 


3 
Van Cleave’s 
238 W. Philadelphia at Milton 
OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS 


“We Take IID coe baal Your Clothes’ 5 


@ Dry Cleaning EXPERT 

ees TAILORING 
Repairing 

®@ Scientific Dyeing Relining 

@ Hats Blocked Remodeling 


Invisible Mending 


MODERNDAY 


Cleaners and Tailors 


OX 42-8333 
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“Next Door to Box Market’ 


4 oclock--coke crowd 
at JACK’S UPTOWN 


In Whittier... It's 


SALAD BOWL 
UPTOWN 
BEVERLY FOUNTAIN 


“Open All Nite” 


Design yout om fl, KENT 


etn 


shel Le 


Choose your floor covering from the 
largest stock in Whittier! 


Let us assist you in your 
home decorating problems! 


Special paint colors mixed to 
harmonize with your furnishings! 


Newsom's DECORATIVE SHOP 


1 | OX 4-4280 130 W. Philadelphia St. OX 4-3282 
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How Captivating Claudia 


Claudia (Mary Jane Mills Watkins) has inevitable checkbook trouble, 
so temporarily silences husband David (Jim Bandy) with effective pickle 
technique. 


Claudia was quite a.girl. Life for her was a succession of comic crises— 
until] she ran smack up against the inescapable truth that everyone, at some 
time or other, has to face the exciting, the tragic, the momentous dramas 
that always seem (to Claudia, that is) to happen to somebody else. 

These pictures show four vital steps in Claudia's change from a willowy 
adolescent to a mature woman. They are scenes from the Rose. Franken 
drama as presented in mid-May by the Whittier Community Theatre in its 
final production of the year. 

In the short space of three acts, Claudia runs the gamut of life’s harden- 
ing process. A young matron, she has a mildly illicit flirtation and dis- 
covers she is attractive to men. But the same day she realizes she is going 
to have a baby. 

Possessed of a clinging attachment to her mother, she is shocked beyond 
belief when she finds the older person has an incurable disease. Claudia’s 
final milestone toward maturity is passed when she learns how to relinquish 
her hold on her doomed mother. By then, Claudia has grown up. 


Incurably ill, Claudia’s mother (Ruth Cole) realizes that her daughter 
is now aware that they will not always be together. 
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Learns Life’s Realities 


INSTALLED IN 30 SHORT MINUTES 
When it’s hot . . . it’s wonderful to come home to an 


Essick Air Cooled house. Essick coolers silently wash, 
filter and cool the air, assuring you cool comfort, and 


it costs so little. 


L. J. McCLUNEY 
a Ere ee oe WHITTIER 


Claudia learns more about men Claudia experiences perplexing 
- when British neighbor (Dorman symptoms that can only mean stork SHEET METAL co. 
wy Commons) takes advantage of her will pay visit. Housekeeper Ber- 
an venturesome spirit. They are caught, tha (Mary Boaz) helps with diag- 617 South Greenleaf 
ae of course, by exasperated David. nosis. Ph. Ox 41-0213 
. Ox 41- 
en- 
ve Ranch Style Mod 
in 
ancn Style Modern 
ond 
ia’s 
ish IN EAST WHITTIER 
ene Sa aa 
$17,500 
Located high above Whittier Blvd.. this attract- 

ive 3 bedroom and den heme is just 3 blocks from 

school and bus line. It has 1%4 baths. Large lot 

with fenced and cross-fenced yard. All No. 1 

material used in construction throughout. 

Real Estate and Insurance 
Investments and Property Management 

ter In this poignant scene, Claudia at last is able to sever clinging-vine real- 131 So. Greenleaf 


tionship with mother. 


Phone OX 45-7508 
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Whether You Are Buying 
or Selling Your Property 


Wionicompe Reatty Co., Ive. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Intersection of Painter and Whittier Blvd. 


OX 4-3732 
Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


% Latin Club President Johnny Sanders presides over classic banquet. Be- 
Here sa Honey of cause there weren’t enough couches for everybody, only big-shot Romans 


a Min lature Cain era got to recline in proper style. 
? =D 


| “gf Bi 


The ancient Romans had a lot of 
fun with their language and cus- 
toms and Whittier high school Lat- 
in teacher Mrs. Alta Brannan sees 
no reason why her students can't do 
the same. 

Upshot of her conviction that 
Latin need not be dull is the annual 
Latin Club banquet, strictly Roman- ; 
style, held recently in the high | 
school cafeteria. 

The meal began with ovum cum 
condimento (deviled eggs), followed 
by assa bubula (roast beef), crustu- 
lum cerasum (cherry tart) and fin- 
ally vinum bonum (good wine—in 
this case, good pink punch). 

Just before the wine course, ap- 
propriate prayers were offered that 
Bacchus, the god of wine, might fa- 
vor the occasion with a visjt. 


Arrive he did with a flourish. For 
the sixth consecutive year, Don Van 
Derby, a student at U. S. C,, re- 
joiced in the role of Bacchus. Sup- 

o : ported by handmaidens, terrorizing 

fs the slaves (freshmen members), and 

hurling snide remarks at disrespect- 

pie o os ful Romans, Bacchus managed to 

THE eo ER D Quoth Bacchus on confronting bless the wine bowl, bestow laurel 
high school Principal Harold Wid- wreaths on practically everyone 

11448 E. Whittier Blvd. ney: “Good heavens, did they let within reach and depart with a final | 
i you out?” “Pax vobiscum.” | 


FOR ONLY 


$2 9* FED. TAX 


! THE NEW KODAK PONY 828 CAMERA 


It's the smartest little picture maker we've ever seen for 
so little money. Designed for color, the ‘Pony 828" has 
a Lumenized f/4.5 lens and flash shutter with speeds to 
1/200. It accepts handy 8-exposure Kodachrome 828 
Film—as well as black-and-white Kodak 828 Films. Be 
sure to see this new Kodak Camera here. 


Bee oro CO SUPPry 


114 E. Philadelphia St. 


( 
‘ 
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COME IY AND a) AWHILE 


ee 


Vestal virgins offer fervent prayer for Bacchus to ated banquet. 
Their exhortations were answered almost immediately. 


Visit with our decorators . . . your home can be just 
the way you want it. The choice of styles and coverings 
are your prerogative. 


Visit our carpet department and see our complete se- 
lection of carpets by Bigelow and Mohawk. 


Wy RIUTCEL BROS. 


iabuZ The Colonial Sho op 


“FINE MAPLE FURNITURE” 


| 1416 WEST WHITTIER BOULEVARD 
(Whittier Theater Building) 


Time to Store 


GARMENTS and FURS 


Bacchus utters his favorite blessing, that of the wine bowl, while slaves In Our 
respectfully prostrate selves. 
SAFE 
aes: 
Storage 


Vault 


APPROVED 


SERVICE 


Bacchus, god of wine, Based REG throne powered by slaves FASHION CLEANERS 
Sally Scott, Judy Harsher, Sharon Schoonover. 218-220 So. Greenleaf Phone 43-530 
Phone 42048 
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When it comes to figures, women 
are particularly good at adding and 
subtracting pounds. Many of them, 
in fact, have devised ingenious ways 
to eliminate unwanted poundage. 
One of the most impressive of these 
can be observed daily at the city’s 
Recreation Gym in Friends Park. 
There, several matter-of-fact young 
women shove heavy weights around 
with less fanaticism and better re- 
sults than other women who try to 
solve the same problem with ban- 
ana-and-milk diets. 

According to Margie Retta, 18, a 
Whittier high school senior, the 
main idea is not so much weight re- 
duction as weight redistribution. “I 
began lifting weights because I was 
kind of dumpy,” she explains. “I 
weighed 123 lbs. and worked off 
five, but the important thing is what 
I did with the remaining 117 lbs.” 

Waunita Cowan, 17, also a high 
school senior, thinks Margie did 
pretty well. She is a novice weight- 
lifter. “I caught the bug from Mar- 
gie,” she says. And Margie in turn 
got the idea from a boy she knows 
who lifts weights as a hobby. 

Blonde Mrs. Elizabeth Betia, wife 
of a Whittier barber, has been at it 
over a year, dropping 20 lbs. she 
didn't want. While the other girls 


2 handle 50 and 10-lb. weights, Mrs. 
Mrs. Betia gives 100-Ib. bar bell the old heave-ho. For novices, Betia hefts over 100 lbs. with ease. 


maneuver like this exerts more muscle than they care to claim. 


FIRST TIME IN THIS AREA! 


Plan Now To See Every Event A Thrilling Show You Don’t Want To Miss 


-ousCALIF. STATE MEET 


| Under Sponsorship of U.S. A. R. S. A. 


oss MAY 27 - 28 


Come and see the most outstanding Artists in the State of California 


| DON FAY 


SPECTACULAR SPEED DEMONS! JUMPING - TWIRLING! Rink Professionalist 
SPINNING FREE-STYLE ARTISTS! iA years ceoching: ane 


instruction experience. 


Couples Dancing on Wheels To Modern Music and Rhythm! 


MONTEBELLO ROL-O-DROME 
8252 E. Whittier Blvd. Phone 9-8116 
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Mrs. Betia here demonstrates a deep-knee bend exercise for leg muscles. 


Waunita Cowan and Margie Retta attempt a 115-lb. “press” with more 
weight on bar than they should lift;male weight-lifters use more dramatic 
techniques to get bar aloft. Called “clean-and-jerk” and ‘“‘snatch,” they 
involve heaving weight above chest level, simultaneously ducking body 
beneath bar-bell and then gradually using legs and arms to squeeze it all 


the way up, until arms are extended. 


Qestinedive WOMEN’S APPAREL 


Suits Coats Dresses 
Millinery by Aileen 
Lingerie Hosiery Sweaters 


Complete Bridal Service 


Julie Martin 


Successor to EDNA MacMASTER Inc. 


167 So. Greenleaf 


OX 42-8512 


Subscribe NOW 
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N 


Regular Price for 26 Issues ...........................- $3.50 
SAVE $1.00 
Charter Subscriptions NOW ._.........000.... $2.50 


For a Limited Time Only! 
Clip Out This Coupon and Send It In NOW! 


THE WHITTIER PICTORIAL Enclose 
Subscription Office Check 
114 E. Philadelphia St., Whittier, Calif. or 
Money Order 


Please Print! 

NAME oc 
SREBEE Tp 
Chis: STATE 
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COLONIAL (44cm REPRODUCTIONS 


IN SOLID MAHOGANY 


| . . . this Sheraton Breakfront Secretary, 
\ reproduced from the original in the Dear- 
! born Museum, represents the finest 
craftsmanship in American cabinet-mak- 


| ing. 
| —at— uous 
1} 
; r) 
TRADITIONAL 
MAPLE 
FRENCH Whittier’s Fine Furniture Store 
PROVINCIAL 


409 E. Philadelphia St. 


Near Painter 


DEE es 


PS 


| Vitty’s Corset Shop 


113 No. Bright St. 
Phone OX. 4-3820 


Local Inventor's Rocking Bed 


% 


Bushnell, Painter, and Eric Horner, co-owner of R & H Market, put 


| EF concen ila, Ng a ki 


As Aid for Polio Victims 


finishing touches on rocking bed’s motor and gears in Saunders shop. 


M. E. (Jack) Painter of 640 S. 
Washington, has plenty to be proud 
of. He is the inventor of a “rock- 
ing bed’ device for treatment of 
polio patients that has already help- 
ed many of the disease’s victims to 
breathe ‘normally. What's more, 
the bed is so successful that he 
stands a good chance of founding a 
new industry in Whittier to manu- 
facture it. 

An inventor with 46 patents to 
his credit, Painter devised the bed 
in 1942 when no iron lung was 
available for his daughter, a polio 
sufferer. Its effectiveness prompted 
him to build six more, all of which 
are in use, including one at Los An- 
geles General Hospital. 


A 4 hp. electric motor silently 
moves twin shafts that impart a gen- 
tle pitching motion to a superstruc- 
ture consisting of a regular hospital 
bed. Its speed ranges from six to 
50 oscillations per minute. 


Hospital bed frame is lowered onto chassis to complete assembly. 
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The bed is designed for patients 
who can breathe on their own for 
as long as five minutes, and permits 
them to escape the confinement of 
the iron lung. Principle of the rock- 
ing motion is that gravity forces the 
viscera against the lungs, compress- 
ing them when the head is down. 
When the feet tip down, the lungs 
expand, much as they do in natural 
breathing. 

Although other oscillating beds 
are on the market, Painter's is fa- 
vored because it is said to be easy 
to regulate, sturdy and mechanically 
simple. Also, it can be operated by 
hand in case of a-power failure. 

Painter, who describes himself as 
“just a loafer’, gives credit for ac- 
tual manufacture to Eddie Bushnell, 
shop supt. at Saunders Bros. Ma- 
chine Shop. Working nights, the 
two assemble the 600-Ib. contrivanc- 
es as fast as they can to fill accumu- 
lated orders for 25 more beds at 


$1850 each. 
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TAMALE PIE 
(“Shoppers’ Delight’) 

Mrs. Arlene Burnham, of 315 S. 
Bright, calls her tamale pie ‘the 
shoppers’ delight” because it is the 
kind of entrée that can be put to- 
gether in a hurry after a day's wan- 
dering among the shop-windows. 
“Another girl and I hashed it out 
together,’ she explains, adding that 
it takes from 30 to 35 minutes to 
make and will serve 6-8 people. 

The recipe must be a good one be- 
cause by the time The Pictorial’s 
photographer arrived, half the pie 


with MAYBELLE and MARTITA 


had been gobbled by Harry, Mrs. 
Burnham's husband, and the other 
half was hardly photogenic. So, 
another pie was baked the following 
day, making both photographer and 
husband happy. 

Ingredients are 5 tamales, 1 can 
cream-style corn, 1 can tomato 
sauce, 2/3 cup grated Tillamook 
cheese, 1 small can chopped olives. 

Mix together, chopping up tam- 
ales fine. Place in casserole and 
decorate top with additional pieces 
of cheese and whole olives. Bake 
at 350 degrees for one-half hour. 


_ Top State Skaters To Vie 


_ In Local Roller Rink 


Over 100 of the state’s best rollerskaters converge May 27 and 28 on 
Montebello’s Rol-O-Drome for the annual California State championships 
of the U. S. Amateur Rollerskating Association. A score of local skaters 
will compete for prizes given to winners in the racing, figure-skating, dance 


and free-style acrobatic categories. 


Rinksiders say that “perfectly match- 


ed” Dorothy Zimmerman, 13, and Billy Davenport, 14 (above) of Monte- 
bello, appear almost certain to roll home with trophies in the dance class. 
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A Smiling Quartet TO SERVE YOU 


We've Got Em! 


ALSO 
Rental 
Equipment 


BOULEVARD 


11428 E. Whittier Blvd. “Where Whittier Crosses Broadway” 
Phone 428-433 


¥ 


Now, for the first time in Whittier, 
you can inspect this marvelous new 


TELEVISION, designed for COLOR. 


Not only does Natalie KALMUS pro- 
vide utmost quality in television per- 
formance, but you can also select mod- 
ern cabinet styling to harmonize with 
your own original decorative schemes. 


See the breath-taking beauty of these 
exquisite cabinets! 


(lied American S43 Celevision, Duc. 


129-131 N. Washington Ave., Whittier, Calif. Phone OXford 45-124 


Manufacturing —Sales—Service 
BONDED ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS 
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